NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

At the speech of Jason, we arc told, Medea was glad,
cand her heart melted as round the roses melts
the dew when warmed by the morning beams3
(iii. 1019-21).

Perhaps the best-known passage in all Apollonius
is that in which the fierce struggle between love and
filial duty that rages in the breast of Medea, as she
tosses in sleepless agony, is contrasted with the calm
of Nature: 'Then was Night drawing darkness over
the face of earth; and the sailors on the sea were
gazing from their ships towards Helice and the stars
of Orion; here wayfarer and gate-keeper were now
fain of sleep; there slumber deep and unbroken
lapped round the mother of children dead; through-
out the city no longer was heard bark of dog or echoing
din; stillness held the blackening darkness; but on
Medea sweet sleep came not5 (iii. 744-751). Virgil
evidently had this passage in his mind when he
described a similar situation in the story of the
unhappy, but less passionate Dido, and added the
memorable lines:

At non infelix animi Phoenissa, neque unquam
Solvitur in somnos, oculisve aut pectore noctem
Accipit                              (Aeneid, iv. 529-531.)

These words, in turn, seem to have charmed the
Virgilian Tennyson, who has imitated them in
Geraint and Enid:

'She found no rest, and ever fail'd to draw
The quiet night into her blood.'

And again in The Princess:

'And  twilight  gloom3 d;    and   broader-grown  the

bowers
Drew the great night into themselves/
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